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THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
( Continued.) 

In the first two or three interviews with Ellen 
Herbert, mrs. Sinclair could scarcely extract a 
sentence from her; and even Julia talked to her 
rather than wth her. But they saw intelligence 
in her eve, read the language of a warm and feel- 
ing heart in the varied expression of her counten- 
ance, and saw the sweetness of her temper in a 
mild and beautiful mouth, so that her silence ne- 
ver could be interpreted into vacancy or ignorance. 
But as her reserve wore off, and her character be- 
gan to develop itself in its own unstudied lan- 
guage, they loved and admired its simplicity and 
energy; they found how replete her mind was with 
fancy and information; that she had talents which 
amply rewarded them for those attentions which 
had drawn them forth from their concealment. 
There was a peculiarity that pervaded her whole 
manner and conversation, but not the slightest af- 
fectation; it was the charm of an original mind, 
acting from its native impulse, united to superior 
talents and fascinations. ‘There was an usefulness 
that rendered Ellen valuable to her parents as well 
as neighbors; an activity both of mind and body 
that quickly perceived and as quickly executed. 
She was never idle; and it was wondered at by 
the voung ladies of the village, how she could read 
so nad work so ile walk so much,—there 
were only twenty-four hours in the day for her as 
well as for them, and she must sleep os well as 
they; but they could not find time for halt so many 
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employments as she did, and they wondered tiow 
it could be! 

The secret might have been easily explained:— 
she was never idle; and from this habit of being 
constantly employed, she never felt any thing a task, 
any thing a business: her duties were amusements, 
and her amusements were instructions. Of this, 
mrs. Sinclair fully appreciated the value and beau~ 
ty. Howev er captivating may be the display of a 
woman’s abilities, however liberal may be her be- 
nefactions, however strict her attendance on reli- 
gious worship, if she neglect her domestic and re- 
lative duties as a wife, mother, daughter, or mis~ 
tress of a family, her talents, charity, and religion, 
are vain. Independent of the Sunday school, mrs. 
Herbert had established a weekly one, where a 
limited number of children were regularly taught 
by a widow and her daughter, who had once 
known better times, and to whom this appoint- 
ment was now a comfort and maintenance. She 
and Ellen generally gave their attendance and in- 
struction every day, and mrs. Sinclair and Julia 
now added theirs. With their whole time ai their 
own disposal, they considered it a duty, and found 
it a pleasure, to contribute a portion of it to the 
benefit of their fellow creatures. ‘1 do not feel it 
enough, my Julia, (mrs. Sinclair would say,) 
merely to give my pecuniary support; money is 
not the sole talent whose account we must one 
day render up: that of time will be stil! more ri- 
gorously demanded; and the hours we have wast- 
ed will appear a more awful charge against us 
than the money we have squandered. How large 
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rt of itis frequently lost by numbers in idle 

wishes and absurd sp eculations, when they ought 
and reflect in order to act.’ 

ihe blessings of the poor had long followed 

Mir. and Myrs. Herbert and Ellen; and now they 


were extendcd to Mrs. Sinclair and Julia, who 


| the cottages, inquired mto the situation of 


ee § 9 
cir families, and with their own hands conferred 


heir benefits; soothin g by their kindness as much 
as they relieved by their charity. In acts of mu- 
tual benevolence, and in the frequent intercourse 
which these occasioned between the inhabitants of 


ie EPectory and of the White Cottage, approba- 
on aml respect gradually and insensibily in- 
reased into the warmest attachment ; and friend- 


lain p thus cemented by virtuous habits cannot ea- 


ily hak Mirs. Hopkins no longer was so- 
. , - 1 ts 
itous to scarch into the mystery attending Mrs. 

Sincl and Julia, though in fact no mystery ex- 
ted, but, as residents in Londen, they chanced 
be strangers to all at Albany ; and though their 


’ 


imes had probably appeared among the crowd 
les at routs and assemblies, they had 
not extended so far into the country, and if seen 
‘the papers they were forgotten. Mr. and Mrs, 
iferbert saw them only as two amiable women, 
nd as such respected and loved them; but with 
Nirs. ‘Hopkins and Mre. Foster there was no end 
of wonderings! 

‘The pos t-office at Albany was kept by a wo- 
man. sana sy by all the curiosity usually as- 
cribed to her sex, few letters, and much leisure, 
gave her opportunities it was impossible to pass 
over, of a very close investigation into the affairs 
of her neighbours. Mrs. Sinclair’s letters were 
amongst the number that were most serutinised. 
She dared not break a seal; but by a little female 
stratagem she contrived to peep in at the ends, 
and the discovery of a few words gave a ready 
clu many reports. Several coronets appeared 
on the seals, a mitre also was of the nuimber: it 
was therefore soon circulated that Mrs. Sinclair 
was in correspondence with earls, viscounts, and 
iright reverend. Who could she be to have such 
great friends? The Willses were not yet arrived 
9 satisfy these doubts ; and while curiosity was 
in some More active than ever—at the Rectory the 
strangers had become friends, and were loved, 
cherished, and confided in. Ellen instructed Julia 
in the cultivation of garden flowers and shrubs, 
and it became her favourite pursuit. ‘I really 
blush at my ignorance,” said Julia, “and am 
afraid to ask for information, lest I should be 
thought to affect ignorance, and to wish to appear 
a town-bred miss. But you will not laugh at me, 
er suspect me of such folly , Ellen, even if I mis- 
take a carnation for a sweet pea, &c. and there- 
fore I submit myself to your guidance and in- 
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struction.” “As for Ellen.” said Mr. Herbere 


He } ‘nar. eT . mete pS pea ‘ 

with aMPoolh-numoured smile, and patting ier on 
~ a 

} F ? 1 "s - a) 

the cheek, “she forms ngst he: flowers a 


¢ 
little society, a little world of herown; F dare not 

lest I wound some ideal 
image, or som oeay representative.” ‘ My d 
father,” said El llen, ** Co not make me appear 
very ridic orn But 1 fear it is partly true; the 
as much as uncle ‘T'o- 


pluck a bud or a branch, 


garden is my hobby ho: 
by’s bowli ing: greet was his; and surely like him 
I ride it, * jostling no creature on my way.’” 
* You do, my dear girl,” said her father, “ and 
you shall ride it without rein or curb of mine. 
But tell me, Ellen,” still jesting with her ‘ancy, 
“‘who is this tree, this arbor vite?” “It is,” 
said she smiling, “ Dr.——” “ And why is 
he?” “ May I not consecrate the tree of hfe t 
him who saved my mother?” Mr, Herbert kissed 
her affectionately. Dear girl!” he exclaimed. 
‘And this poplar, who is it?” * Kdmund my 
brother,” said Ellen proudly and emphatically : 
* so does he tower above his sex as that tree above 
its brethren of the grove: so does he lift his 
graceful and aspiring head high above every 
other ; yet neither ov ershadowing them by his su- 
peri rity, nor humbling them by his eminence. 
In native dignity hefstands alone my pride.’ * And 
who is this honey- -suckle next to Edmund? for I 
suppose I must not call even the tree poplar.” 
** Laugh if you choose, my dearest father, since 
you do not chide. hat little insignificant wood- 
bine 1s myself; Edmund indulging my whim 
planted it there.” ‘ Well, my child,” said Mr. 
Herbert, “like the good vicar of Wakefield, I 
cannot discourage those harmless illusions, whick 
serve but to make us more happy. Julia, you 
may expect to be planted in this garden, and to 
grow beneath our eyes, either in the form of a 
tree, a shrub, or a flower.” ‘ Let me then be 
worn in your bosom,” said Julia; “ gather a little 
branch of me, and fear not that my spirit will 
complain; tear me to pieces if you will, but place 
a bit of me near your heart.” “ You will ever 
be there,” replied Mr. Herbert. Julia took his 
hand, and pressed ‘4 2 silent thankfulness. 


The piano forts Mrs. Sinclair and the harp 
of Julia continued to charm their friendly visi- 
tors. Eiven Mrs. Herbert, whilst a tear stole 


tg her cheeks, would feel her bosom soothed 
‘ the powers of music. Ellen sung with them, 
nA her enchanting voice became more expressive 
and touching ace r the instructions of Julia. 
Bhe also sang; and when their voices mingled, 
the parents and the friends thought nothing could 
be sweeter. 
The mitred letter which had been remarked 
at the post-office was soon followed by the noble 
writer himself; and never was so extraordinary 
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a sensation excited in Albany, as when his cars 
riage was seen to drive through the village, and 
stop at the W hite Cottage. 

it was soon rumoured that the Bishop of B—— 
and one of his daughters were to pass some day ; 
there, and that he would preach the foliowing Sune 
day at the church. Perhaps not one of the pa- 
rishioners had ever heard a bishop preaca; and 
early in the morning a numerous congregation 


had assembled, for the news circulated swrithy 
and every one in the neighbourhood who hada 
horse to ride, a cart to drive, ora foot to walk 
upon, came to Albany. Expectation waited in 
awful silence when the bishop ascended tie 
pit, and never was the digniv 
the simplicity of the man move impressively un 
ted. His language, though clear and compre- 
hensive to the lowest capacity, possessed a sacred 
sublimity that charmed the Dighest. ‘Mais great 
man and good preacher was the triend 
’ Mrs. Sinclair. Suspicion instantly va wd: 


and it was now as much a wonder that she had 
condescended to return the visits of those wh 
had called upon her, as it once was, whether they 
should condescend to call. 

Mr. Herbert’s family dined at the White Coi- 
ti ge during his lordship’s visit; ana ‘is ’ Sinclair, 
Julia, and her noble guest and his daughter, ho- 
noured the Rectory with a visit also. ‘The ag 
dows were filled with all eyes of the village, tc 

ee the bishop drive out Mrs. Sinclair in her as 
chaise, or walk width Julia hanging fondly @nd fa- 
miliarly on his arm. It was rumoured that he 
was a relation—he must ~ a relation, or he could 
not love them so much as he seemed to, do; for, 
when he met and parted from them, the servants 
said he embraced them both affectionately and 
tenderly, and almost shed tears when he bade 
hem adieu. 

To be continued. ) 
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CONJUGAL COMPLIMENT. 


ihe wife of Charles James Fox appeared one 
day, at the breakfast table, in gayer dress than 
usual, which was remarked by Mr. Fox: she re- 
plied by reminding him of that dav bei ng his fif- 
uieth birth-day; upon which he laid the f ollowing 
impromptu lines on her plate— 


Of vears half a century just have I past, 

And none of the fifty so blest as the last; 

How it happens that thus all our troubles should 
cease, 

And my happiness still with my years should in- 
crease, 

In defiance of no‘ure’s more geucral laws, 

You alone can explain, who alone are the cause! 
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LOVE AND POETRY. 
A TRUE STO ers 
A young lady, from the neighbourhood of Ale 
andria, be Jonging to a family of herent ha 
dev oted herself, from her infancy, to the study o% 
erusalem Delivered she had en 
tirely by ae “Such was her taste for this por 
and so far had she identified herself with his | 
vebits s, that she alternately believed herself to be 
Sophronia braving the fury of Aladius; Clorinda 
contending with Tancred; or Herminia penetra 
ting, during the night, the camp of the Christian: 
She regarded these adventures as natural, and was 
d to imitate them. 
An opportunity soon occurred: the fair Ttalia 
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hearkens to the addresses of a young gentleman 
who is extremely anxious to marry her; but whos 
r, from motives of interest, « ppose es his wishes. 
ng man, obliged to vield to the will oi 
his father, a friend to the French party, enters 
the service, and joins the army of reserve. 
r leav Ing « a farewell letter to his mi stress. “Ihe 
father intercepts the letter. The young lady, hear. 
ng of the departure of her lover, without receiv 
ing one line of consolation irom him, consider 
herself as neglected. ‘Uhe idea of not being loved 
afflicts her heart, and troubles her unde rstanding 
she consults the heroines of Tasso. What would 
the tender Herminia have done thus abandoned: 
She would have followed her oe lover to 
the army; she would have lavished her own days 
to save those of the ingrate, and to convince him 
of the truth of her passion. Such is the part she 
determines on taking. She wins over an old ser- 
vant of the family; sets out with him; purchases 
a huss: ‘ coat at the next town; goes straight to the 
French tamp; shows her brother’s papers, which 
she had taken out of his port-folio; joins the crowd 
of Italians, who came to the army of the Repub- 
lic; and, under her brother’s name, receives a 
flattering reception. 

Confounded with the crowd of seidicrs, she 
contemplates her lover; follows him every where 
With her eyes, and believes herself far from his 
thoughts, when she sees him joining in the plea- 
sures of the other officers, and preparing for the 
great battle, which was fought a few days after on 
the plains of Marengo. 

This girl, actually belicving herself to be Clo- 
rinda, appeared determined to join in the combat; 
for she belonged to a detachment commanded by 
her lover } himself, and charged with the defence of 
a post on the side of Villa- delfaro; but her bro- 
ther, having traced her to the army, came on the 
following morning to reclaim his sister and the 
papers, on the faith of which she had been enroll- 
ed. The father.was so much touched with this 
extraordinary display of love, that he gave his 
consent to the marriajy- 
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{Tor this Museum. | 
AMUSEMENT—NOTHING MORE. 
The English language has many peculiarities 
which in a leisure hour it may be amusing (0 play 


Upon. 


One particular word, consisting of five letters, 


ean actually be made shorter by the addition ot 


two! Short is the word, to which add er, and it 
will of course be sharter. ‘Thus, paradoxically, by 
making « word really longer, it is actually made 
shorter. 

The word potatoe, tho of seven letters, can be 
expressed, with the help of a figure, by only four: 
hus, potso. 


‘Take away one syllable only from a word of 


fve, and no syllable will remain. MJonosyllable is 


the word—deduct the first, mo, and certainly no- 


yliabie is lett. 

‘he two first letters of the word Aeroine, are 
male; the three first, female; the four first, a brave 
nan; and the whole, a brave woman: thus, “ie, “er, 
(ero, heroine. 

The word news, is equally expressive: being 
somposed of the initial letters of the four cardi- 
nal points, WM. L. WS. 

A word of /ve syllables can be fully expressed 
with only three letters:—put fm in the hollow part 
ot a ©; it will then read f-m-in-a-c, the plain 

wound of the word effeminacy. 

Plague is only one syllable—/essen it one-third 
ind it increases to two syllables! viz. ague. We 
nave several other words of the like nature, for 
nstance, Prague, teague, league. 

he adopte d Latin word lamina, read back- 

ds, is the English word anzma/; and refer, aga, 
ala, and lesel, are the same backwards as forwards; 
but reverse the letters of revel and repel, and in- 
stantly a dewer an d a leper is produced!—the lever 
co be used to repel the leper from every revel! 

In abstemiously, will be found all the five vow- 
els in regular order. 

If one letter be taken from the word six, there 
will absolutely remain nine! thus, 5)rx. 

Strength and streights are the two longest mo- 

nosyllables in our language. 

The well known word mendicant, with only the 
addition of an apostrophe, is a complete sentence, 
conveying, in too many instances, a full descrip- 
tion of the character it is used to designate: thus, 
Mend I can’t! which certainly most beggars may 
say with much truth. 

‘Rob Majesty of its externals, and what is it 
but a jest /—thus, m) ajest (y. 

The various meanings, which some sentences 
inay be made to convey, by careless, contrary, or 
erroneous punctuation, should impress on the 
minds of our teachers the necessity to pay parti- 
cular attention to this part of the education of our 
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youth. One or two instances may prove the jus- 
tice of this remark: 


Qn the accession of George the Second to the 


hes : Eo > 
throne of Bogland, among other ‘great doings, 


a brilliant display of fire-works was advertised to 
take place in the evening; but the bills, announc- 
ing the affair, were accidentally, or ignorantly, 
punctuated in such a manner as to cause gr -eat 
disturbances by the people, so much so, that pre- 
vious to the appointed time of exhibition, all the 
preparations of the brilliancics were pulled down 
and destroyed by the enraged mob, to the damage 
of some thousands of pounds, wien all owing to 
the misplace of a comma! 'The advertisement read 
thus, in ‘large capital letters, “In honor of Ge -orge, 
the second best of kings!” intimating that there 
had been a first, or better, king before him—when 
perhaps no such meaning was intended. It should 
have read, “In honor of George the second, best 
of kings.” 

The following lines, tho plainly true when cor- 
rectly punctuated, evidently carry a most glaring 
falshood on their face in their present state: 

‘Tis known, all ladies in all lands 

ilave twenty nails on each their hands; 

Five and twenty on hands and feet, 

And that is true without deceit. 
Corrected, and the truth is obvious: 

Tis known, all ladies in all lands 

Hygve twenty nails, on each their hands 

Five, and twenty on hands and feet, 

And that is true without deceit. 


T will now conclude by remarking, that “King 
Charles walked and talked seven years after his 
head was cut off!” and leave the truth of the as- 
sertion to be determined by some modern Flaccus, 
Sappho, Sam. Point, or some other 

TIME-KiLLER 
or this Museum.) 
STANZAS. 
Tell me ye powers! to fix the rambling heart, 
Where greatest beauty, most devoid of art, 
Ingenuous sweetness, modesty with ease, 
Give the sweetnymph the greatest power to please! 
Would it the pleasures of my life advance, 
To wake my soul to extacy by chance, 
And as the object to my ravish’d view 
Appear’d, but for a moment, and withdrew, 
'To raise a dormant sentiment in vain, 
A transient pleasure and a lasting pain? 
What then avails it, when I only know 
‘That such a being lives in R : X. 
——2 +o 

He that praises himself remains a debtor to all 

others. 
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| For this Museum. | 
Scraps and Anecdotes. 
From the Pocket Book of M. F. 
THE WEDDING RING, 

An author of ‘¢ olden time,” Swinburne, gives a 
particular account of the matrimonial ring, and 
describes it as being originally made of tron, and 
adorned with an adamant; as symbolical of the 
durability and prosperity of the contract of the 
parties. 

“ Hlowbeit,” he savs, ‘it skilleth.not at this 
Gay what metal the ring be of. The form of it 
being round, and without end, doth import that 
their love should circulate and flow continually. 
The finger on which this ring is to be worn is the 
fourth finger on the lett hand, next unto the little 
finger, because there was supposed a vein of blood 


to pass from thence into the heart.” 





Fasting.—lI have to day heard of a woman in 
the neighbourhood, who has actually starved her- 
self to death for religion’s sake. If she thinks to 
chea, the Devil by this means, she will find herself 
devilishly mistaken. 





Sir fohn Trollop.—The following fact has been 
often printed, but so varied and perverted, that 
the true circumstance is known perhaps only to a 
feu. IT have met with but one genuine copy in 
print, which is as follows: 

“Sir John Trollop built a stone steeple to his 
parish, and in the church-yard erected a statue of 
himself, onc hand of which pointed to the steeple, 
and the other to the grave where he designed to 
be buried, and on the pedestal he had engraved 
this curious inscription— 

This is the statue of John Trollop, 

Who caus’d yonder stones to roll up; 

And when to Heav’n God calls his soul up, 
His body is to fill this hole up.” 





An unlucky mistake.—At a late District Court, 
held at Norristown, six men were tried for a vio- 
lent assault on two others—The prosecuting attor- 
ney described in the most energetic language, the 
enormity of the offence—Among other clucida- 
tions, he declared, that the assault was made with 
clubs, stones, and other missiles, and that even a 
pistol was presented, and snapped at one of the 
plaintifls, which, however, UNLUCKILY, did not 
go off. 

A Church Story.—An elderly lady, (about 60 
years)—in company one evening gave an account 
of a person who had defrauded her husband of 
$500, and afterwards had the impudence to coine 
into her pew! —To wind up the church story, she 
declared, that the rascall “ spoiled her devotion?” 

N. B. The above lady distils in her own sti//one 
gallon peach brandy every three days. 





oY { ‘ . . . 
UM. ( Original Jao 
A lass! A lasst—A lady who thieks hers 
pattern of elegant speaking, invariably for Venet). 
>i: es -i°° 9 . 
hinds, calls theny Ammunition Blinds; for in: 


ramus, rigmiramus; and speaks of the villain 
of mankind, in the most strenuous terms. 

Jenorance—TVhe ignorance of many of the low- 
er classes of people through the country is exem- 
plified in the following fact. A gentleman asked 
a girl, 18 years of age, “ who made her!” she im- 
mediately replied ‘“‘ Jake Crous,” (her father’: 
name), 

‘ realesjorfe 
[Selections.] 

Crue? Imposture—In Virginia, and elsewhere 
one Polly Lagans personated a respectable voung 
lady, Miss Adelaide Brent; and by successive im- 
postures passed for her on many occasions. But, 
by aletter from the rev, George Reid, of Camden, 
S. C. it appears that the wretched impostor had 
died there, having latterly assumed the name of 
Mrs. Russell. She and her infant were interred in 
the same grave; and in her bundle were found the 
letters and papers which unrave! the artifice and re- 
lieve an innocent woman from unjust reproach 
and persecutiou. 

An Enigma.—At a banquet, where solving enig- 
Mas was one of the diversions, Alexander said to 
his courtiers— What is that which did not come 
last year, has not come this year, and will not come 
Next year!” A distressed officer starting up, said, 
“it certainly must be our arrears of pay.” ‘The 
king was so diverted, that he commanded him to 
be paid up, and also increased his salary. 


4 





Speculation afoat.—A short time since there 
passed through Ohio a pedlar, having among othe: 
articles, Wooden Nutmegs for sale! Vt is reported 
that there actually were some of them purchased. 
We have often heard of Yankee speculation, but 
conceive this to be about the climax. 





Collins the poet was much attached to a young 
lady who was born the day before him, and who 
did not return his passion. ‘Yours is a hard case,’ 
said a triend. ** It is so indeed, said Collins, for I 
came into the world a day after the Fair.” 





The difference between Gould and Gold.—An old 
gentleman of the name of Gould, lately married a 
girl scarcely nineteen years of age. After the wed- 
ding the juvenile bridegroom addressed to his 
fricnd Dr. G——, the following couplet to inform 
him of the happy event: 

‘* So you see, my dear sir, though eighty years old, 
A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould.” 

To which the Doctor replied— 

“A girl of nineteen may love GOULD it is true; 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Geld without v.” 
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Sunday Beading, 


No. VII. 
ii Christendom has heard of the name of St. Pa- 
trick, but few perhaps are acquainted with the 


true parti lars of his life. ‘Phat such a person 
ence existed no one doubts, but not many are 
inf saail of his real character and virtues. Nu- 
merous and strange things have been said of 
him, and equally as al bsurd as numerous. ‘Ihe 
bi lowing iccount, written by the rev. Alban 
Butler, may be relied on as strictly authentic, 
and perhaps be acceptable to many of our read- 
ers who delight in the records of the virtuous 


and good. 
ST. PATRICK. 


If the virtue of children reflects an honor on 


their parents, much more justly is the name of 


Sr. Patrick rendered illustrious by the innume- 
rable lights of sanctity with which the church of 
Ireland. planted by his labors s, in the most remote 
corner of the then known world, shone during 
many ages; and by the colonies of saints with 
which it peopled many foreign countries; for, un- 

r God, its inhabitants derived from their giori- 
us apostle the streams of that eminent sanctity, 
by which they were long conspicuous to the whole 
world. Sr. Patrick was born in the decline of 
the fourth century} and, as he informs us in his 
Confession, 1 in a village called Bonaven ‘Vat ETN, 
which seems to be the town of Killpatrick, on the 
mouth of the river Cluyd, in Scotland, between 


Dunbriton and Glasgow. He calla himself both a 


Briton and a Roman, or of a mixed extraction, 
d savs his tather was of a good family, named 
iohurnius, and a denizen of a neighboring city 
of the Romans, who not long after abandoned Bri- 
tain, in 409. Some writers cail his mother Con- 
sa, _ say she was niece to St. Martin, of 
irs. At fifteen years of age, he committed a 
fault, which appears not to have been a preat 
ime, vet was to him a subject of tears during 
remainder of his lite. He says, that when h: 

is sixteen, he lived sti ‘norant of 


of the devout knowledge and fervent love of 
Czod, for he was alwavs a C hristian. Ife never 
ceased to bewail this neglect, and wept when he 
remembered that he had been one moment of his 
life insensible of the divine love. In his sixteenth 
vear he was carried into captivity by certain bar- 
barians, together with — of his father’s vass ils 
and sloves s, taken upon his estate. The y took him 
into Preland, w! he was sbliged to keep cattle 
vn the weet is, and in the forests, in hunger 
iidst snows, rain, and ice. Whilst 
diy suffcring conditi mm, God had pity 
on his soul, ond quickened him to a sense of his 

'y the impulse of a strong interior grace, 


vy sad naay vad 


? ~ = 
and naxedness, 
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The voung man had recourse to God with hr 
whole heart in fervent prayer and fastin g3 anc 
from that time, faith and the love of God a oo. 
ed continually new strength in his tender so hig 
prayed often in the day, and also many times in 
the night, breaking off his sleep to return to the 
divine praises. His afflictions were to him a source 
of heavenly benedictions, hecause he carried his 
cross with Christ, that is, with patience, resigna- 
tion, and holy joy. 

Sr. Parraick, after six months spent in slavery 
under the same master, was admonished by God 
in a dream, to return to his own country, and in 
formed that a ship was then ieecd ‘to sail thithei 
He repaired immediately to the sea-coast, tho at a 
great distance, and , ound the vessel; but could not 
obtain his p assage, robably for want of money. 
Thus new trrais or 2r await the servants of God. 
The Saint returr nec towards his hut, pr a ing as he 
went; but the sailors, tho Pagans, called him back, 
and took him on board, Aiter three days’ sail, 


they made land, proba! ibly in the north of Scoiland; 
but wandered twenty-seven days thro deserts, and 


“ 


were a long while distressed for want of Drovi- 
sions, finding nothing to eat. Sr. Patrick had 
often entertained the company on the infinite pow- 
er of God: they therefore asked him, why he did 
not pray for relief? Animated by a a anrong faith, 
he assured them, that if they wor uld address them- 
selves with their whole hearts to the true God, he 
would hear and succor them. They did so, and on 
the same day met with a herd of swine. From 
that tine, provisions never failed them, until on 
the twenty-seventh day they came into a country 
that was cultivated and inhabited. During cheir 
distress, St. Patrick refused to touch meats 
which had been o offer ‘d to idols. One day, a great 


stone from a rock happened to fall upon him, a“ 
had like to have crushed him to death, whilst he 
was laid down to take a little rest. But he invoked 
i tias, and was delivered from the danger. Some 


vears afterwards, he was again led captive; but 
recovered his libertv after two months. After all 

se suffe rings, he arrived at last to his parents, 
who received him with the greatest joy, with whom 

staved about two years. His parents endeavored 
to persuade him to remain with them; but God 
manifested to him by divers visions, that he des- 
tined him to the great work of the conversion of 
ireland. He relates of himself, that he had one 
night a vision, in which he thought he saw a man 
coming to him, as if from Ireland, whose name 
was Victoricius, with a great number ot Jetters; 
that he gave him one of them to read, in the be- 
zinning of which: were these words: Vox Hiderne- 


gensium, i.e. the voice of the Irish. While he was 


reading this letter, he thought at the same moment, 
that he heard the voice of the inhabitants, who 
lived hard by the wood of Focult, near the West- 
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cin s€a, crying to him with one voice: Wi intreat 
thee, holy youth, to come and walk among us. 
‘Thus it was formerly the great apostle of the 
world, St. Paul, was called to preach in Macedo- 
nia, by a vision of one of that nation, begging help 
and assistance trom him. St. Parricx was great- 
ly amazed with this vision, and awoke. He tells, 
that he thanked God, that after many years he kad 
dealt with them according to their crying out. 
Some think he had tr avelled into Gaul before 
undertook his mission; and we find that whilst 
preached in Ireland he had a great desire to 
visit his brethren in Gaul, and to see those whom 
> calls the stints of God, having been formerly 
acquainted with them. ‘The authors of his life say, 
that after his second captivity he traveHed into 
éiaul and Italy, and had seen St. Martin, St. Ger- 
inus of Auxerre, and Pope Celestine, and that 
1¢ received his mission and the apostolical bene- 
fiction from this Pope, who died in 432. But it 


1 
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seems from his Confession, that he was ordained 
deacon, priest, and bishop, for his mission in his 
own country. It is certam that he spent many 
years in preparing himself for those sacred iunc- 
tions, and St. Celestine being informed of the 
death ot St. Palladius, appointed St. PatarcK to 
preach the gospel in Ireland. Great opposition 
was made against his episcopal consecration and 
mission, both by bis own relations and by the 
clergy. ‘These made him great offers in order to 
detain him among them, and endeavored to affright 
him by exagerating the dangers to which he ex- 
posed himself amidst the enemies of the Romans 
and Britons. All these temptations threw the Saint 
into great perplexities, and had like to have made 
him abandon the work of God. But the Lord, 
whose will he consulted by earnest prayer, sup- 
ported him, and comforted him by a vision; so 
that he persevered in his resolution. He forsook 
his family, sold, as he says, his birth-right and 
dignity, to serve strangers, and consecrated his 
soul to God to carry his name to the end of the 
earth. He was determined to suffer all things for 
the accomplishment of his holy design, to receive 
in the same spirit both prosperity and adversity, 
and to return thanks to God equally for the one 
as for the other, desiring only that his name might 
be glorified, and his divine will accomplished, to 
his own honor. In this disposition, he passed inte 
freland, to preach the gospel, where the worship 
of idols still generally reigned. He devoted him- 
self entirely for the salvation of the Irish people, 
to be regarded as a stranger, to be comtemned as 
the last of men, to suffer from the infidels impri- 
sonment and all kinds of persecution, and to give 
his life with joy, if God should deem him worthy 
to shed his blood in his cause. He travelled over 
the whole island, penetrating into the remotest 
corners, without fearing any dangers, and often 
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visited each province. Such was the jiuit of 
pres ach ines and sufferings, that he consecrated 
God, by baptism, an infinite number of people, 2 
lab wed effec ially that they might be perfected in 
his service Vv the practice e of virtue. He ordained 
every where clergymen, induced women to live m 
holy widowhood and continence, consecrated vir- 
gins to Christ, can l instituted mouks. Great num 
bers embraced these states ef perfection with ex 
treme ardor. Many desired to confer earthly riches 
on him who had communicated to them the goods 
of Heaven; but he made it ax apital duty to decline 
all self-interest and whatever might lishonor his 
ministry. He took nothing from the many tho 
sands whom he baptised, and often gave back the 
little = which some laid on the altar, choos- 
ing rather to mortify the fervent, than to scanda! 
ise the weak or the infidels. Qn the contrary, he 
gave freely of his own, both to Pagans and Chris 
tians, distributed large aln ms to the poor in the 
provinces where he passed, made presents to the 
kings, judging that ne cessary for the progress of 
the gos; el, and maintained and cducated many 
chiliives whom he trained up to serve at the altar. 
He always gave until he had no more tw bestow, 
and rejoiced to sce himself poor with Jesus Christ, 
knowing poverty and afflicuons to be more ps ‘oft 
able to him than riches and pleasures. ‘The happy 
success Of his labors cost him many persecutions. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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To the Public....The editor returns his sincere 
thanks for the subscriptions to this paper lately re- 
ceived, and acquaints the public generally that 
complete setts may still be had, for which subscrip- 
tions will be received on the original terms, at the 
usual place, No. 157, south Eleventh street. Dic- 
tant subscribers, as before announced, will receive 
their papers post-paid, on forwarding an amount 
to the editor, not less than two ‘dollars, for six 


months in advance. 


MONEY WANTED. 

A loan of one, two, or three hundred dollars 
would enable a young beginner, well recommend- 
ed, to prosecute his business with credit to his 
friends and advantage to himself and family. A 
good interest would be allowed, and payment se- 
cured by mortgage. Should any humane capitalist 
be disposed to favor him in this manner, a line 
addressed to Y. B. and jeft at the Bush-hill Print- 
ing Office, will be attended to immediately, 
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‘Oft from her careless hand, the wandering 
“ Scatters luxuriant sweets, which well mig 
“6 4 living wreath to deck the brows of time. 








| For » Museum. 


Che Lyre of Love. 
Straw VIL—TO SELA. 
CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 


O, who can tell the fond delight, 
When two congenial souls unite; 


MUSEUM. 
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\\ hat language paint their heaven here, 


When each to each is more than dear! 


When soul and soul, of natures sweet, 
fn love, esteem, and friendship, meet; 


While all their paths, and all their hours, 


\re deckt with ever-blooming flow’rs. 
When each delights to bear, in turn, 
The other’s rose, the other’s thorn; 
And whether suns or clouds appear, 


Gives smile for smile, and tear for tear! 


Tis never known to hearts of steel, 
‘Tis more than half the world can feel; 
Tis all the heart can value dear, 
And all the soul can wish for here! 
Fis purest bliss refin’d by heav’n, 
lo sensate souls in favor giv’n; 
Tis balm of life in plenty shower’d, 
Q), itis Paradise restor’d! 


——_—— 


Strain VILL.—SONG. 


O sweet is the girl of my soul to my eye, 


EDWARD 


Sid dear to my mind as the thoughts of the sky; 
right as the rose in the sun of the morn, 


! 


[s blush which her bloom-tinted cheeks still : 


ifer lips are far sweeter than roses in love, 


\ncd her heart is as tender and warm as the dove; 


? ’ 


her love-beaming eye, like a mirror enshrin’d, 


}2 lo n?] ¢} 


feveuls all the worth of a sensitive mind. 


i VeC . of kisses in rapture I sip, 

\nd the blandest of music I hear from her lip; 

ms of the heart, and the charms of the eye, 
Lransport m+: th love to the bliss of the sky. 


r love-beating bosom in ray 


ture reclin’d, 


erarms with a seeming reluctance entwin’d, 


un indeed then to steal the warm kiss, 


ther dissolye in one transport of bliss. 
EDWARD, 


f Original. ) 


[For this Museum. | 


WEALTH. 


The purse-proud slave, with pompous sou! 
May golden gifts impart; 

And win the eye, without controul, 

But never touch the heart. 

Tis gold attracts the insect mind, 

Enslaves the iron school; 

Tis gold that leads the passions blind, 

And deifies a foo!! 

But wealth could never yet controul 

A heart to feeling free, 

Nor charm the pure expanded soul 
Like Sensibility! 

A simple flow’r may oft disclose 
More friendship, warm and true, 
Than all the wealth the ocean know 
Or mines of rich Peru. 


[For this Museum. | 
EXTEMPORE,AT AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 
Eternal powers!—Oh! what a moment’s this! 
Love and Apollo crown transcendant bliss— 
Love smiles—Apollo strikes the Lyre, 

Each cord awakes soft passion’s fire, 
No soul but feels what beauty can inspire! 


MADONA 
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Let Bacchus rail, and boast his pleasures great, 
Yet Love and Music, far more bliss create,— 
Let such delicious moments oft my bosom prove— 
‘lysuim ’tis—when sucn delights are wove! 
JULIO EVERARD. 
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TWO APPRENTICES 
Vanted to the Printing Business, at the Bush- Fil. 
Printing Office, corner of Schuylkill Fifth and Fuir- 
view streets—Also, a good PRESSMAN, w/ 
wunl occasionally work at the Case. 
ALL KINDS OF PRINTING, 
Neatly and expeditiously executed as above. 


—=8P | 6 eae 
BUILDING LOTS FOR SALE 4 
at 75 cents per front foot, 2 


situate on Fairview street, between Schuylkill Fifth <. 
and Fourth streets, Bush-Hill. Appiy at the stone- 
house on the premises, near the Bush- Hill Tavern. 
seaenaaliagdinlgei eines daaiiicsiataaitinianiou 
Published every Saturday, by H. C. Lewis, No.157, 
Locust Subscriptions 


South llth street, near Locust; wher 
and Communications wi!l be thankfullv received. 


TERMS, at the rate of Four Do:iers a-year, payable " 
Ouacri erly, half-yeart: , OF ANNU l ( a: 

The Editor witt pay the postive + i distant 
Subscribers,who trausinit in one pave Nout 
of a year ov half-year’s subseripti — A] ts. &e, 


addressed tothe editor, must be ire 








